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HISTORICAL SOCIETY 



OF 



SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 



LOS ANGELES, 1886. 



REMARKS OF PRESIDENT MANSFIELD. 

Gentlemen of the Society : — Before introducing my successor, I beg 
to say, that since our last annual meeting, we have labored under many 
disadvantages. 

Our Society is yet without a hall or place of meeting, except by 
courtesy of the City Council. 

Its Cabinet and Library, though well located as to care and safety, 
is necessarily somewhat remote from our place of meeting ; rendering 
it inconvenient to many for consultation. 

The intense personal interest of the public in business matters — 
including some of our own members — combine to diminish attend- 
ance and membership, together with such a degree of uncertainty as to 
where the next meeting would be, would not, perhaps, justify a charge 
of being fugitive in character; but one of being somewhat scattered 
might well be maintained. 

Nevertheless, from the reports of our officers as to operations in 
their several departments, T am justified in taking a hopeful view of the 
future, and of our ultimate success. 

Experience has demonstrated that in all organizations of human 
society, whether it be the extension of commerce, the intricacies of fin- 
ance, or the more wonderful development of science and the higher 
forms of education, calculated to expand and enlighten the mind of 
man — success does not so much depend upon numbers as upon the zeal 
of those constituting the body ; however small that may be, in accom- 
plishing the work in hand. 
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Of some of these zealous workers of which our Society is blest, and 
to their unflagging efforts and perseverance I am enabled to report 
a healthy progress during my administration. 

Our regular monthly meetings have been held — though under 
some difficulties — during the entire year ; at nearly all of which inter- 
esting papers have been read, followed by spirited discussions of the 
subject treated, with great interest and profit. 

As an evidence of our standing and the character of your work, 
it is gratifying to be enabled to state that some of our meetings 
have been honored by the presence of many distinguished persons,' 
whose names are familiar to the scientific and literary world. Among 
them may be named that eminent botanist Dr. Asa Gray, of Harvard, 
and his assistant Professor Harlow, of the same institution. Later on, 
we had the pleasure of meeting and listening to an able paper by Pro- 
fessor Moses of our own State University. 

These incidents are mentioned to impress upon your minds the fact 
— though in infancy as to time— our character and object is such as 
to arrest the attention of men of thought and culture, whose encour- 
aging sympathy we have and whose instructions we enjoy. Meanwhile 
our Library has considerably increased, and our Cabinet enriched by 
rare specimens of great historical value. 

It is to these our attention should be specially directed. Their 
number and character should be a source of pride as we advance ; for 
we are the book-makers of the past for the benefit of the future. 

Every specimen is a volume, and every class a series, unfolding the 
great events of the past with more eloquence in their rent forms and 
scarred surfaces, than human language can portray. 

That this country is rich in evidences of this character, is too well 
demonstrated by the collections we have, to leave room for doubt ; and 
nothing should prevent further research in this direction, where results 
seem so certain and the reward so great, instead of yielding to that 
indifference to which mankind is so prone. 

It was my privilege on assuming the duties of the chair at the com- 
mencement of the year, to indicate a method by which this work might 
be performed. 

Unfortunately for us, as I think, the plan which seemed so feasible 
to me, was not acted upon. "Whether this was owing to its want of 
utility, or that indifference that characterizes so many in all human 
societies, remains yet an unsolved problem. I venture, however, at the 
risk of some criticism, to re-state in a general way, the method propos- 
ed, in the hope that it may be re-examined, and if found practicable, it 
may be put in operation under the new administration ; if not, to con- 
sider some other one in which we may all unite and push on our work. 

The plan suggested contemplated a division of the Society into 
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sections, embracing various branches of scientific research, and history 
proper; with chiefs of divisions, under whose direction and supervision 
the work of each section would progress; and from whom a report 
would be made to the Society as the work advanced, or was concluded. 
This method I deemed of great practical importance, and regret that it 
did not meet with a more ready response from our organization. 

As another means of growth and increased usefulness, I suggest 
that the teachers and pupils in our Normal and High Schools be admit- 
ted to the reading and discussion of papers and subjects before the 
Society. 

The effect of this will be to awaken a lively interest in historic and 
scientific work, in persons availing themselves of this privilege; to large- 
ly increase our membership, and add to our working force ; who will by 
this means be prepared to take our places as we fall out by time, or 
other causes. So that with a reasonable effort, and the adoption of wise 
methods, I indulge the hope that at no distant day we may have a lodg- 
ment and place of our own, in the shape of a suitable hall, with Libra- 
ry, Lecture-room and Cabinet ; that will be creditable to us as founders 
and add increased facilities for the further study of history and exper- 
imental science, and furnish themes for thought, research and intelligent 
discussion. 

Success, however, is largely in our own hands. It depends upon 
impressing others with what we believe ourselves. And though many 
may be lacking in time or studious habits, they nevertheless recognize 
the value of our work, and being possessed of means may be willing to 
assist in a financial way to our success, in the establishment of this hall, 
where themselves and families may for all time reap a substantial intel- 
lectual benefit. 

By reference to the Treasurer's report, it will be seen that a res- 
pectable balance to our credit remains in that officer's hands; and I 
respectfully ask that a sinking fund be established for lot and building 
purposes. And I hope you will not let the contrast, great as it is be- 
tween the amount available for this purpose, and the kind of buildiug 
we hope to get, deter you from manfully meeting the apparent imprac- 
ticable problem, with a determination to solve it in our own and the 
public interest. 

This plan you will observe, reaches out into the future — for the 
benefit of others as well as ourselves — and in my view one of the legit- 
imate and practical puFposes of our organization. To maintain that 
our work is for to-day only — or to gratify a personal ambition in any 
of the forms our organization might offer — is an unworthy conception 
of the duty we owe ourselves and the public, and beneath the character 
and dignity we have assumed. 

The study of history has engaged some of the greatest minds in the 
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annals of time — and to the student and philosopher it has a triple value. 
It cultivates and disciplines the mind, and enables one to reason from 
a standpoint of logic and absolute truth, and to determine fact from fic- 
tion — truth from error, and romance from reality. It elevates and refines 
the tone of thought and speech, and begets a love for study and research 
after the exact truth, and clothes its possessor with a panoply of intel- 
lectual manhood, that commands the respect and confidence of all with 
whom he comes in contact. 

Armed with these attributes — supplemented with a store of irrefu- 
table facts, culled by the patient labors of historic research — one can 
meet and overcome wherever found, the charlatan and quack who bask 
in the sunshine of simulated truth, and flourishes upon the spoils of 
the indifferent and thoughtless. 

These, like the poor, forever abound. They are found in all pro- 
fessions and callings, and in all organizations of human society. So 
that from self-preservation from their iniquitous humbugs, and the duty 
we owe to mankind, another potential reason is furnished why we 
should energise our work ; and if possible increase our labors of the 
present over the past year. 

An eminent writer has said the study of history should be en- 
tered upon to ascertain the law upon which the great events of the 
world depend; and above all, to the young, and citizens of a free 
State, is its study vitally necessary, that they may familiarize them- 
selves with the principles that have influenced the good or ill fortune 
of the Nations that have preceded them, or are cotemporaneous with 
their own. 

If these propositions in social and political ethics are true, our 
duty to ourselves — to society and the State — should inspire us to con- 
tinue our work in the line indicated, with an unalterable faith in ulti- 
mate success ; and if not now — some time in the future it will be appre- 
ciated and acknowledged. 



